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English  divines  and  classical  writers,  216-217 — his  personal  attach¬ 
ments,  217-218 — cares  and  agitations  which  occasionally  perplexed 
him,  218-221 — his  religious  life,  221 — his  application  of  religious 
principles  to  everyday  work,  considered,  222-227 — influence  of  his 
character  and  teaching  at  Rugby  school,  228-234 — his  Fragments 
on  the  Church,  526 — his  views  on  Church  reform,  552 — recommends 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  the  national 
church,  537. 

Apothecaries,  origin  of,  247 — the  London  Society  of,  its  powers,  247- 
248 — mode  pursued  in  their  practice  in,  248-249 — apprentices  of, 
absurdity  of  their  education,  249-250 — their  animosity  to  Scottish 
graduates,  250-252 — Dublin  Society  of,  259-260. 

Aztec  Tribe — their  occupancy  of  Mexico,  436 — their  character, 
437 — religious  observances,  438 — social  history  of,  438-439 — sup¬ 
posed  origin  of,  468 — see  Mexico. 

Benson,  Christopher,  the  rubrics  and  canons  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  considered  by,  526. 

Blackie,  John  Stuart,  a  plea  for  the  liberties  of  the  Scottish  Universi¬ 
ties,  474 — see  Universities. 

Bouvier,  Bishop,  works  on  theological  class-books  for  the  Jesuit  party 
in  France,  421-424. 

British  constitution,  as  it  exists,  considered,  39-43. 

Brougham's,  Lord,  ‘  Political  Philosophy,’  1 — contents  of,  2-3 — out¬ 
line  of  his  subjects,  3-4 — monarchical  principles  considered,  4-8— 
on  absolute  governments,  8-12 — on  constitutional  monarchy,  12-20 
— on  aristocratical  government,  21-26 — on  that  of  democracy, 
26-30 — on  religious  establishments  compared  with  the  voluntary 
system,  30-32 — on  mixed  governments,  32-38 — on  representative 
governments,  38  39 — his  view  of  the  existing  British  constitution, 
39-43. 

Broglie,  Due  de,  report  of,  on  secondary  education  in  France,  399- 

C 

Cambridge  University,  superiority  of  its  education  contrasted  with  that 
received  at  Oxford,  397* 

Cardinuls,  College  of,  the  exclusive  right  of  voting  at  papal  elections, 
278. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  its  antiquity,  286 — confirmed,  and  made  a  posi¬ 
tive  law  of  the  church  by  Gregory  VII.,  287. 

C/iiOTcs,  (The,)  by  Charles  Dickens,  181. 

Cholulan  Indians,  their  reception  of  the  Spaniards,  446 — their  treach¬ 
ery,  447 — massacre  of,  447-448. 

Christians,  character  of  the  early,  325. 

Church,  (The,)  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  526 — religious  troubles  in 
Scotland,  527 — in  England,  527-528 — difierence  between  the  schism 
in  the  Scotch  and  English  churches,  531-535 — condition  of  the  Irish 
, church,  536  538 — of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  539-540 — nature  and 
organization  of  the  Church  of  England,  540-555. 
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Church,  martyrs  an;l  lisroas  of  tlic,  325 — its  gradual  progress  to  Po¬ 
pery,  3'26. 

Churchill,  Cl>arles — poetic  il  works  of,  by  \V.  Tooke,4G — editorial  defi¬ 
ciencies,  46-51) — birth  and  early  years  of,  50-51 — remarkable  com¬ 
panions  he  bad  at  Westminster  school,  51-52 — studied  for  tbo 
church  ;  marriage  and  conduct  as  a  clergyman,  52-56 — abandons  bis 
profession,  57 — publication  of  the  llosciad,  ih. — effect  of  its  pub¬ 
lication  on  the  public,  58-61 — his  conduct  at  this  time,  G1-G2 — his 
friendship  with  John  Wilkes,  G3  G6 — charactci  istics  of  his  writings, 
66-68 — his  connexion  with  the  North  Jiriton,  69-71 — unbounded 
popularity  he  enjoyed,  71  74 — his  quarrel  with  William  Hogarth, 
and  epistle  to  him,  74-76 — his  poem  of  the  Conference,  76-77 — 
anecdotes  of  the  goodness  of  his  lieart,  78-79 — reputation  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  81 — notice  of  the  other  poems  he  published,  81-85 — death  of, 
at  Boulogne,  85 — will  of,  ib — sale  of  his  goods,  86 — eftect  his  death 
had  on  his  friends,  86-87 — his  burial-place  at  Dover,  87-88. 

Claims  of  labour,  499 — sec  Labour. 

Cltri}}!  in  France,  insecure  and  unsatisfactory  state  they  are  placed  in, 
424-425 — immorality  charged  against  them,  425-426 — miracle-moa- 
gering  pursued  by,  426-427 — their  superstition,  427-429. 

Collier's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  329-384 — sec  Hhuksfieare. 

Commons,  House  of — its  intluence  in  the  British  constitution,  39-45. 
Cortes,  Hernando — sketch  of  his  early  career,  441 — his  character  and 
public  conduct  considered,  472-473 — see  Mexico. 

D 

Democratic  ffovernment  consiilcred,  10,  26-30. 

Dick,  A.  C.  Dissertation  on  Church  Polity,  527. 

Dickens,  Charles,  The  Chimes  by,  181-189. 

Draining  of  lands  considered,  95. 

Druggists  and  Chemists,  their  trade,  252 — power  they  possess  as  a 
body,  253. 

Dublin  College,  account  of,  259. 

Dyce's  remarks  on  Knight’s  and  Collier’s  editions  of  Shakspeare,  341. 

E 

Eldon,  Lord  Chancellor,  life  of,  by  Horace  Twiss,  131 — ^judicious  cha¬ 
racter  of,  131-132 — families  founded  by  lawyers,  133-134 _ wealth 

possessed  by  Eldon ‘s  father,  135 — education  of,  ib- — and  at  Oxford, 
J3G — his  runaway  marriage,  139 — their  circumstances,  141 — exer¬ 
tions  he  made  to  forward  his  studies,  141- 143 — called  to  the  bar, 
143-144 — first  case  he  was  retained  for,  144-149 — sketch  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  great  men  who  preceded  him  made  in  their  early  career, 
149-161 — received  the  silk  gown,  162 — liis  injustice  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  silk  gowns  when  Chancellor,  163 — his  success  as  a 
member  of  Parliament,  16G — appointed  Solicitor-General,  167 — 
afterwards  Attorney-General,  169 — conducted  the  trials  of  Hardy, 
Tooke.  and  Thelwall,  169-171 — appointed  Chief-Jut tiee  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  171  —  his  annual  emoluments  at  the  bar,  172 — appoinfed 
Lord  Chancellor,  173— attachment  of  George  III.  and  George  IV. 
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,  to  him,  173-174 — his  character  as  a  lawyer  and  judge,  174-179 — 
private  character  of,  179-180. 

llugland.  Church  of,  its  late  and  present  conduct  of  its  clergy,  533-535 
— nature  and  organization  of,  540-553 — reformation  required  in  its 
Articles  and  Liturgy,  554-555. 

Entails,  evils  attendant  on,  130-131. 

Erskitif,  Lord,  his  first  lucky  hit  at  the  bar,  152-153 — drew  up 
Admiral  Keppel’s  defence,  153. 

F 

France,  Jesuits  in — I’eaction  in  favour  of,  400 — numbers  of,  402 — sys¬ 
tem  of  education  in,  at  the  present  time,  403 — establishment  of  the 
University  of  France  by  Napoleon,  ib. — religious  seminaries  free 
from  the  control  of  the  University,  404-405 — staff  attached  to  the 
University,  405-406 — additional  power  granted  to  the  University, 
407-408 — policy  pursued  towards  the  Church  by  the  State,  409 — 
system  of  education  in  the  University  of  France  attacked  by  the 
Jesuits,  411-417 — sterility  which  attends  the  operations  of  the 
Jesuits,  417-420 — education  of  the  Jesuit  clergy  in,  420-424— 
insecurity  of  the  clergy,  424-425 — charged  with  immorality,  425 — 
iniracle-mongeriug  of  the  clergy,  426-427 — revival  of  medireval 
superstition,  427-429 — the  qualification  necessary  for  private  school¬ 
masters  in,  432-4.33. 

G 

Geology,  influence  of,  in  agricultural  pursuits,  105-lOG,  and  110-112. 

Government,  influence  of  different  forms  considered,  1 — principal  di¬ 
visions  of,  3-4 — jiopular  governments  prone  to  war,  11 — see 
Brougham. 

Grvgoty  VI (Pope,)  Pi’ior  of  Clugni,  27-5 — his  influence  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  preceding  Popes,  and  holiness  of  his  life,  275-279 — pro¬ 
claimed  Pope,  279 — his  letters  to  his  correspondents,  280 — pro¬ 
phetic  views  he  held  of  the  power  of  his  office,  284-286 — celibacy  of 
the  clergy  ordered  by,  286 — proclaimed  that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  were 
lords  over  all  princes,  289 — this  allowed  by  all  except  William  the 
Conqueror,  290 — arrogant  encroachments  of,  295-296 — attempted 
assassination  of,  297 — deposed  by  the  Synod  of  Worms,  298 — passes 
sentence  of  deposition  against  the  Emperor  Henry  IV'.,  300 — aided  by 
Matilda,  Countess  of  'Puscany,  .301 — his  haughty  conduct  to  Henry, 
310-313 — policy  of,  at  this  period,  316 — letters  to,  from  the  Saxon 
subjects  of  Rudolf,  319 — excommunicates  Henry,  320 — besieged 
by,  in  Rome,  322 — sanguinary  contest  in,  324 — death  of,  325 — his 
character,  and  influence  of  his  actions,  325-328. 

H 

Henry  IV.,  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  Italy — temptations  he  was  exposed 
to  by  the  guardians  of  his  youth,  281 — debauched  life  of,  283— op¬ 
pressive  conduct  he  pursued  towards  his  Saxon  subjects,  291 — re¬ 
bellion  of  his  subjects,  under  the  command  of  Otbo  of  Nordheim, 
ih. —  treaty  of  Gerstungen,  292 — invokes  the  arbitrement  of  Pope 
Gregory  V II.,  293 — battle  of  Unstrut,  294-295 — sentence  of  depo- 
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sltion  passed  against  him  by  Gregory,  300 — efiL-ct  It  had  on  Europe, 
ib. — and  on  Henry’s  adherents,  304-308 — purity  of  his-wife,  Bertha, 
309 — proceeds  to  Italy  to  meet  Gregory,  308 — humiliations  he  had  to 
endure,  310  312 — his  deposition  reversed  by  Gregory,  312 — debas¬ 
ing  terms  on  which  he  was  admitted  again  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  312-313 — revulsion  in  his  favour  by  his  subjects,  314 — 
Rudolf  elected  emperor  by  his  Saxon  subjects,  316 — defeated  by 
Rudolf  at  the  battle  of  Fladcnheim,  320 — excommunicated  by 
Gregory,  ih. — defeated  at  Elster,  and  death  of  Rudolf,  321-322 — de¬ 
scent  into  Italy,  and  takes  Rome,  322-323 — retreat  from,  death  and 
burial  of,  323-324. 

HUdthrand.  Prior  of  Clugni — see  Gregory  VII. 

Hogarth,  William,  his  quarrel  with  Charles  Churchill,  74-76. 

Huber,  V.  A.  U.  on  the  English  Universities — translated  by  J.  W. 
Newman,  385. 

Hunter  s  illustrations  of  the  life,  studies,  and  writings  of  Shakspeare, 
.353. 

J 

.Jesuits  in  France,  reaction  in  their  favour,  400 — see  France. 

Johnston,  James  J.  W.,  works  on  agricultural  chemistry,  89 — their 
utility  in  schools,  123. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  anecdote  of  his  forensic  debut  at  the  Eujrlish  bar, 
153-154. 

K 

Knight's  edition  of  Shakspere,  329-384 — see  Shakspeare. 

L 

Labour,  claims  of,  498 — the  claims  of  the  labouring  classes  first 
brought  prominently  forward  by  Mr  Malthus,  499 — importance  of, 
discovered,  when  the  necessary  relation  of  rate  of  wages  and 
population  was  recognised,  500-502 — this  aided  by  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  502-504 — various  theories  for  their  relief, 
504  506 — obligJition  of  the  higher  classes  considered,  506-510 
— education  of,  one  great  means  of  exciting  their  minds  and  judg¬ 
ments,  5 10-5 12 — co-operation  or  moral  relation  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed,  512-515 — mode  of  paying  partly  by  salary  and 
commission,  516 — evil  inilucnce  of  the  present  corn-laws,  517 — 
beneficial  effects  of  commons,  518 — revisal  of  various  laws  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  furtherance  of  their  claims,  519-521 — the  allotment 
system  considered,  521-525. 

Lawyers — noble  families  which  they  have  founded,  133-134 — Oxford 
and  Cambridge  prize-men,  among,  1 37  —  influence  which  their  poverty 
had  in  pushing  them  forward  in  the  world,  137-138 — eft’ect  of  inci¬ 
dental  circumstances  on  their  future  prospects,  139-141 — sketch  of 
the  early  progress  of  the  ablest  lawyers,  149-161 — nature  of  profes¬ 
sional  rank,  162-163— their  success  as  members  of  Parliament,  164- 
165 — annual  emoluments  of  several  of  them,  172-173. 

Leases,  value  of,  both  to  tenantry  and  landlords,  128  131. 

Leclaire,  M.,  method  of  paying  those  he  employs,  note,  516. 
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,  Liebig’s,  Justus,  agricultural  chemistry,  8d— his  speculation  on  the  or¬ 
ganic  parts  of  plants  considered,  112-1 15* 

Loughborough,  Lord,  cause  of  his  forsaking  the  Scottish  for  the 
English  bar,  139 — progress  at,  152 — contrasted  with  Lord  Thur- 
low,  ](i9. 

Lords,  House  of,  its  influence  in  the  British  constitution,  39*45- 

M 

Manures,  their  influence  in  agriculture,  96-100-104 — trade  in,  98 — 
waste  of,  in  farm-yards,  99* 

Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  her  history  and  connexion  with  Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  301— grants  all  her  hereditary  estates  to  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  see,  315. 

Mexico,  history  of  the  conquest  of,  434»-^ituation  of  the  valley  and 
city  of  Mexico,  435-436 — sketch  of  the  Aztec  tribe  who  Inhabited 
the  valley,  437-439 — first  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  440 
— descent  of  Hernando  Cortes  on  the  Mexican  coast,  442-%— defeats 
the  Tabascans,  443 — policy  of  the  Emperor  Montezuma,  443- 
444 — allegiance  of  the  Totonacs  to  the  Spaniardsjr  444 — Cortes 
destroys  his  ships,  445 — proceeds  on  his  march  to  Mexico,  ib. 
—defeats  the  Tlascalan  tribes,  iA— treachery  of  the  Cholulans, 
their  massacre,  447— entry  into  the  kingdom  and  city  of  Mexico, 
448-449  —  reception  by  Montezuma,  449  —  proceedings  of  both 
parties,  450-452 — arrival  of  Velasquez  at  Vera  Cruz,  452 — his 
prompt  defeat  by  Cortes,  452-453 — Spaniards  assaulted  by  the 
Aztecs  in  Mexico,  4.54 — massacre  of  Aztecs  of  high  rank  by  Pedro 
de  Alvarado,  ih. — Spanish  quarters  assaulted  by  the  chivalry  of  the 
kingdom,  455 — desperate  defence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  escape 
from  the  city  to  Tlascala,  455-460 — Cortes  recruits  his  forces,  and 
reduces  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  his  subjection,  460-462 — second 
expedition  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  462-464 — approach  the  environs  of 
the  city,  465 — his  preparation  for  the  siege  of,  464 — execution  of 
the  Tlascalan  prince,  464 — several  attempts  for  carrying  the  city  by 
assault,  465-467 — method  pursued  in  its  destruction,  467-468 — cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Emperor  Guatemozin,  469 — number  of  the  Mexicans  who 
perished  in  the  siege,  lA.— condition  of  the  people  after  being  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Spaniards,  ib. — policy  of  the  conqueror  justiflable, 
469-471-^eath  of,  473. 

Medical  Education,  reports  from  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on,  235 — necessity  of,  ib. — sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  London  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  237-244— of  the 
London  College  of  Surgeons,  244-247 — of  the  Society  of  Apothe¬ 
caries  in  England,  247-252— of  the  chemists  and  druggists,  252- 
254— extent  and  sources  of  medical  discontent  in  England,  253-254 
— powers  possessed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  254-256 — of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  256-257 — summary  of  studies  pursued  at  the  four  Scottish 
Universities,  257-258 — of  the  Irish  College  of  Physicians,  259 — of 
Dublin  College,  ib. — of  the  Apothecaries’  Society  of  Ireland,  259- 
260 — analysis  of  the  bill  brought  into  parliament  last  session  for  the 
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better  regulation  of  medical  practice  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
261-272. 

Michelet,  M.,  on  the  Jesuits  of  France,  399 — displays  want  of  temper 

.  and  justice,  401. 

Mixed  governmenU  considered,  32-38. 

MonanAieal  governments  considered,  4-20. 

Montezuma,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  character  of,  439-440 — appearance 
of,  449 — his  death,  456. 

O 

Oxford,  university  of,  origin  of  its  colleges,  385-386— corporation  of, 
386 — powers  it  possesses  by  Act  of  Parliament,  386 — subscription 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  carefully  attended  to,  387 — theory  of  their 
interpretation,  388-390 — objections  to  passages  in  Mr  Ward’s  Ideal 
Church,  391 — illegality  of,  391  ■•392 — imposing  spectacle  of  a  full 
Convocation  at,  392 — its  education  inferior  to  that  received  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  397-398 — course  it  ought  to  pursue  in  regard  to  its  tests, 
398. 

P 

Papacy,  its  character  and  history  in  the  tenth  century,  274-288 — 
Gregory  VII.’s  prophetic  views  of,  and  plans  for  its  extension,  285. 

Peter's  pence,  a  tax  levied  by  the  Popes,  289. 

Physical  geography,  inBuence  of,  in  agriculture,  106-107. 

Physicians,  Koyal  College  of,  in  London,  history  of,  237 — power  it 
possesses,  and  mode  in  which  it  is  wielded,  238-244. 

Physicians,  Edinburgh,  Uoyal  College  of,  sketch  of  its  history  and 
powers,  254-256. 

Physicians,  Glasgow,  Faculty  of,  and  Surgeons,  their  power,  256-257. 

Physicians,  Dublin  College  of,  account  of,  258-259. 

Plants,  their  nature  and  composition,  108 — their  geographical  distri- 

.  bution,  110-11 1 — Liebig’s  theory  regarding  the  food  of,  considered, 
112-115. 

Population,  increase  of,  demands  further  efforts  for  agricultural  im- 

-  provement,  90. 

Prescott’s,  William  H.,  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  434 — cha¬ 
racter  of,  434-435 — see  Mexico. 

R 

Religious  Establishments  compared  with  that  of  the  Voluntary  system, 
30-32. 

Representative  Government  considered,  38-39. 

Roman  Catholic  Religion  should  be  established  in  Ireland  as  the 
national  church,  536-587. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  account  of  his  progress  at  the  bar,  155 — his 
sketch  of  Sergeant  Hill,  159 — of  Lord  Eldon’s  procrastination,  175. 

Rudolf  elected  Roman  emperor,  318 — battle  of  Elster  and  death  of, 
320-321. 

S 

Scotland,  Church  of,  what  it  demanded  before  the  late  secession,  531- 
533 — appeared  to  fulfil  the  essential  character  of,  being  the  people’s 
church,  538 — the  question  of  patronage  the  great  cause  of  the  late 
secession,  539-540. 

Scottish  clerical  and  university  tests,  474 — see  University  Tests. 


,  Seottuh  parochial  schools,  the  important  and  beneficial  influence  they 
hare  had  on  the  people,  511. 

Sea  Water,  beneficial  influence  it  has  in  agriculture,  107. 

Soilt,  general  view  regarding  the  component  part  of,  104-105,  and 
108-109. 

Soldiers,  theory  of  a  small  party  defending  themselves  against  an  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  enemies,  442-443. 

Shakspeare,  editions  of  his  works,  329 — collections  of  his  works  in 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Francis  Egerton, 
330 — prospectuses  and  plans  of  Knight’s  and  Collier’s  editions, 
329-330— characteristic  qualities  of  these  editors, 330-335,and  384 — 
original  editions  of  his  works,  337 — Steevens’  edition,  339-340 — 
Dyce’s  remarks  on  Knight’s  and  Collier’s  editions,  341 — first  col¬ 
lected  edition,  344 — Players  editors  of  do.,  349 — Hunter’s  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  life,  studies,  and  writings  of  Shakspeare,  353— compa¬ 
rison  of  the  folio  and  quarto  editions  of  the  plays,  356-369 — four 
plays  re-written  by  Shakspeare ;  comparison  of  these  with  the 
printed  editions,  369-379. 

Sheppard,  Sir  Samuel,  progress  at  the  bar,  154. 

Spain — character  of  her  soldiers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  440-441. 

Spiritual  De^otism  of  Rome  in  the  middle  ages,  327. 

Sprengel's,  Carl,  works  on  agricultural  chemistry,  89— views  he  has 
established  regarding  soils,  104-105. 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  life  and  correspondence  of  Dr  Thomas  Arnold,  by,  190 
— see  Arnold. 

Steevens,  George,  character  of  his  edition  of  Shakspeare^  339. 

Subsoil  plough,  beneficial  influence  of,  on  agriculture,  95. 

Superstition,  mediaeval  revival  of,  in  France,  427-429 — in  England, 
429. 

Surgeons,  London  College  of,  sketch  of 'its  history,  and  mode  lA 
which  it  has  managed  its  powers,  244-247. 

Surgeons,  Dublin  College  of,  account  of,  259. 

T 

Tahascen  Indians  defeated  by  Cortes  at  the  battle  of  Ceutla,  442— 
submission  of,  to  Spain,  443. 

Tests,  religious,  considered,  221-222. 

Tests  in  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  474 — see  Universities. 

Thirty-nine  Articles,  subscription  to,  at  Oxford  strictly  looked  after, 
387— how  are  they  to  be  interpreted,  388-390 — considered  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  394 — questionable  points 
with  which  they  swarm,  396 — subterfuges  by  which  the  test  is 
evaded,  396-397. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  his  progress  at  the  bar,  150 — his  quarrel  with  Mr 
Pitt,  168 — his  ability,  169. 

Tlascala  Indians,  their  gallant  resistance  to  the  Spaniards,  445-446 
— execution  of  their  prince,  464. 

Tooke,  William,  edition  of  Charles  Churchill’s  works,  46— deficiencies 
and  errors  in,  46-50— see  Churchill. 

Toleration,  principles  of,  a  great  safety  from  religious  bigotry,  ^29-530. 

Tu'iss,  Horace,  liis  life  of  l.ord  Chancellor  Elilon,  131 — see  Eldon. 
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United  States,  desire  of  its  people  for  couquest,  11— evils  which  arise 
from  the  re-election  of  President,  34-35. 

University  o  f  France,  its  establishment,  403— attacked  by  the  High 
Church  party,  410-417. 

University  Tests  in  Scotland,  474 — nature  and  extent  of  the  power 
claimed  by  the  Church  judicatories  over,  474-482 — to  what  extent 
and  effect  the  parties  who  sign  the  ‘  Confession  of  Faith’  are  bound 
by  their  subscription,  and  what  the  law  holds  it  to  import,  482-485 
— tests  unnecessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Church,  485-488 — or  for 
the  sake  of  religion,  488-494 — nor  would  their  abolishment  be  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  England,  494 — injustice  of  tests, 
496-497. 

Universities  o{  Scotland,  summary  of  the  studies  pursued  in,  for  medical 
degrees,  257-258. 

V 

Vegetable  productions,  substances  they  contain,  115-122. 

Voluntary  system  compared  with  that  of  a  religious  establishment, 
30-32. 

W 

Ward,  Rev.  W.  E.,  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  385 — Convocation 
summoned  to  consider  certain  passages  in  his  Ideal  Church,  390 — 
illegality  of,  391*392 — unaccountable  speech  he  delivered  at  the  full 
Convocation  at  Oxford,  392 — resolution  adopted  against,  893-394. 

Wilkes,  John,  opinions  of,  by  his  contemporaries,  63 — character  of,  65 
— his  friendship  with  Charles  Churchill,  66-68-69 — arrested  for  his 
connexion  with  the  North  Briton,  73 — his  Essay  on  Women  ordered 
to  be  burnt,  80 — expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons,  ib. — his 
regrets  at  the  death  of  Cnurchill,  86-87. 

.  William  the  Conqueror  (of  England)  refuses  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
Pope,  290. 

Y 

Yeomanry  class  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  state,  524-525. 
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